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INTERVIEWEE 


Mrs 


.  Alice  Spangler 
INTERVIEWER:  Steve  Spangler 

S .  SPANGLER :  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Alice  Spangler 
for  the  Joliet  Junior  College  Oral  History  Project  by  Steve 
Spangler,  nine  miles  north  of  Joliet  in  DuPage  Township  on 
May  29,  1973,  at  six-thirty  p.  m.  Incidently,  this  is  my 
grandmother.  Mrs.  Spangler,  could  you  tell  me  anything  that 
you  remember  your  grandparents  or  your  grandmother  telling 
you  when  you  were  a  little  girl? 

A .  SPANGLER :  Oh,  I’m  sure  I  must  remember  something.  Oh  ye 
you  see,  my  grandparents  lived  real  close  by  and  they  used 
to  tell  about  when  there  was  even  a  post  office  over  in 
Romeovi lie  when  the  canal  went  through.  And  of  course,  ther 


hasn’t  been  a  post 

office 

there  for  years 

and 

years . 

S  . 

SPANGLER:  This 

is  the 

I&M  Canal? 

A. 

SPANGLER:  No,  w 

e  always  called  it  the 

new 

canal . 

That 

was  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Oh,  I  see.  Were  you  born  here  then,  Mrs. 
Spangler  ? 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  was  born  right  here  in  this  house. 

S .  SPANGLER :  How  old  are  you  now? 


A.  SPANGLER: 


70 


- 
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S .  SPANGLER :  Then  you  attended  school  in  this  area? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  the  school  was  a  little  one-room  country 
school,  right  here  on  this  farm  not  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  all  the  grades  were  contained  in  this 
one  building? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  eight  grades. 

S .  SPANGLER :  How  was  the  school  heated? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  dear,  that  was  what  frightened  me  so.  It  was 

» 

an  old  potbelly  stove,  and  the  teacher  would  have  to  start 
the  fire  when  she  got  there  in  the  morning.  She’d  get  the 
fire  roaring  and  then  she  would  open  the  door  to  cool  it  off 
a  little  bit.  The  flames  would  come  shooting  out  and  I  was 
so  afraid  to  go  in.  I  thought  the  school  house  was  going  to 
burn  down,  so  I  stayed  out  in  the  yard  till  the  bell  rang. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  any  interesting  things  that 
happened  to  you  on  the  way  to  school  or  while  you  were  in 
s  chool? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  you  would  be  interested 
in  this  but,  you  know,  sometimes  the  teacher  would  read  us 
a  story  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  always  kind  of  sympathetic. 
If  it  was  a  sad  story,  I  just  didn’t  want  to  go  to  school. 

I  started  probably,  when  I  was  about  five. 


So  I  had  a 


. 

' 


' 


. 

ft 
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stomachache  and  I  couldn't  go  to  school.  My  mother  said 
she  would  take  me.  I  got  to  crying  so  before  we  got  there 
she  brought  me  back  home  again.  Grandma  lived  with  us  and 
she  said  she  would  take  me.  She  brought  me  back  home  and 
my  dad  said,  "Well,  enough  of  this  foolishness.  I'll  take 
her."  He  brought  me  back  home.  So  I  guess  I  won  out  that 
time . 


S .  SPANGLER :  What  were  your  subjects  that  you  studied  or 
your  courses  in  this  school? 


A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  I  suppose  we  had  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  history,  geography,  and  probably  health. 


S .  SPANGLER :  Was  there  one  teacher  for  all  these  grades? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  one  teacher  and  she  was  janitor  and  every¬ 
thing  . 


S .  SPANGLER :  She  cleaned  up  the  school? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Once  in  a  while  some  of  the  teachers  would  hire 
one  of  the  bigger  boys  in  the  school  to  come  and  maybe  start 
the  fire,  but  most  of  them  did  their  own  janitor  work. 


S .  SPANGLER :  Where  did  you  go  to  school  after  that? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  went  into  Joliet  Central  School  for 
eighth  grade.  At  that  time  all  of  the  eight  grades  in 
Joliet  attended  a  school  that  we  call  the  Central  School. 
It  was  located  *tfhere  Woolworth  and  Pennys  stores  are  now. 


, 
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There  was  a  big  old  stone  building  that  used  to  be  the 
high  school,  and  they  took  that  over  for  the  shop  courses, 
and  we  had  cooking  and  sewing.  Before  we  could  graduate 
from  eighth  grade  we  had  to  make  our  own  dress  that  we  wore 
for  graduation. 

S . SPANGLER :  Then  where  did  you  attend  high  school? 

A . SPANGLER :  Then  I  went  to  Joliet  High  School,  where' 

Central  is  now.  I  stayed  on  and  went  to  Junior  College. 

I  didn’t  complete  the  two  years,  but  I  completed  the  first 
year  and  took  just  a  few  courses  the  second  year. 

* 

S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  courses  that  you  did 
take  while  you  were  there  at  Junior  College? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  we  had  Literature,  Math,  Chemistry,  and 
French . 

S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  any  of  your  instructors  that 
you  had? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  can’t  remember  for  sure  if  it  was  our 
teacher  in  high  school  or  in  Junior  College,  but  his  name  was 

R.  R.  Smith.  To  be  smart  we  called  him  railroad  Smith, 
(laughter)  He  was  a  real  good  teacher,  but  he  had  quite  a 
temper.  Something  that  I  remember;  one  time  he  got  so  provoked 
at  one  of  the  students  he  picked  up  a  book  and  threw  it  at  him. 

S.  SPANGLER:  I  don’t  think  this  would  be  allowed  now  a  days. 
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A.  SPANGLER:  (daughter)  No,  it  wouldn’t. 

S .  SP  ANGLER :  What  year  was  that,  that  you  attended  the 
Junior  College? 

A.  SPANGLER:  What  year?  I  think  it  was,  I  began  in  1919  and 
through  that  year  into  1920  and  then  just  part  courses.  I  only 
went  two  days  a  week.  Then  I  took  Introduction  to  Education 
and,  I  believe,  I  took  an  English  Literature  course. 

S .  S P ANGLER :  I  see.  Where  did  your  life  take  you  after 
Junior  College? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  stayed  home  for  awhile  until  I  got. 
married . 

S .  SPANGLER :  Did  you  work  then? 

A.  SPANGLER:  No,  only  when  I  worked  at  home.  Living  on  a 
farm  there  was  always  lots  of  work  to  do. 

S .  SPANGLER :  You  lived  on  a  farm.  Was  that  located  here? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  did  you  have  animals  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  a  big  garden? 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  used  to  help  my  father  with  the  garden;  I 

enjoyed  that.  I  didn’t  do  much  with  the  animals.  We  always 
had  hired  men  that  did  that. 


S.  SPANGLER: 


You  never  got  to  get  out  and  help  in  the  fields? 


' 
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A.  SPANGLER:  Not  really,  once  in  awh.ile  we  might  drive  the 
horses  on  the  hay  wagon  or  something  of  that  sort.  Well,  I 
did.  I  can  remember  driving  the  horses  on  the  hay  fork.  Now 
I  don’t  know  if  you  know  what  that  is,  but  we  had  this  big 
fork  that  they  would  stick  in  the  hay  on  the  wagon.  Then  you 
would  drive  the  horses  away  and  it  would  hoist  the  fork  up 
into  the  barn,  the  loft  of  the  barn.  Then  they  tripped  it  and 
dumped  it.  Then  you  would  bring  the  horses  back. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  machines  or  impli- 
ments  that  they  had  at  that  time? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  most  all  were  horse  drawn.  They  husked 
■  “  • 

corn;  they  did  that  by  hand.  Something  that  you  don’t  see 
done  around  here  anymore  is  when  they  harvest  it:  the  small 
grain,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  They  would  make  it  into 
shocks  and  let  it  set  there.  We  didn’t  have  combines;  they 
did  the  threshing  with  a  big  threshing  machine.  They  had  a 
big  steam  engine  that  controlled  it.  They  would  have  what 
they  called  a  threshing  ring.  Maybe  there  would  be  twenty- 
five  men  and  they  would  go  around  from  place  to  place  and  do 
the  threshing,  helping,  each  other.  That  was  something  that 
was  always  a  lot  of  hard  work  because  you  had  this  big  gang 
of  men  to  prepare  meals  for. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  every  farm  that  they  went  to.  .  . 

A.  SPANGLER:  They  always  tried  to  out  do  each  other.  (laugh¬ 


ter) 


■ 
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S .  SPANGLER :  Everybody  must  have  eaten  pretty  well  then? 

A»  SPANGLER :  Oh,  did  they  ever  eat  I 

S .  SPANGLER :  I  was  wondering  what  were  your  means  of  loco¬ 
motion? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Horse  and  buggy.  We  were  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Romeo  and  there  was  an  interurban,  a  streetcar.  I 
don’t  know  if  you  know  what  a  streetcar  is. 

S .  SPANGLER :  I  have  never  seen  any  around  here. 

A.  SPANGLER:  That  was  the  way  I  went  to  school.  I  rode  on 

# 

the  milk  wagon  over  to  the  streetcar  and  went  on  the  street¬ 
car  to  Joliet  and  into  the  high  school.  I  can  always  remember 
sometimes  that  we  could  see  way  up  the  road,  and  we  could  see 
the  streetcar  coming.  Boy,  we  would  really  have  to  whip  the 
horses  on  and  try  and  get  there  so  I  didn’t  miss. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Did  this  streetcar  move  along  at  a  pretty  good 
speed?  About  how  fast  did  it  go? 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  don’t  have  any  idea.  (laughter)  We  had  lots 
of  fun,  though,  on  the  streetcar  because  there  were  other 
students  who  lived  in  Lemont  and  they  went  and  they  were  on 
before  we  got  on.  We  had  lots  of  fun. 

S .  SPANGLER :  This  would  be  real  similar  to  our  modern-day 
school  bus? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  only  that  we  had  to  be  taken  to  the  streetcar 


! 


■ 
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S .  SPANGLER :  Then  can  you  remember  when  your  father  got  his 
first  car? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  yes,  I  think  it  was  an  Overland  if  I’m  not 
mistaken . 

S .  SPANGLER :  An  Overland?  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  ever  heard 
of  that.  What  year  was  that,  do  you  recall? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  goodness,  I  don’t  remember.  I  know  I  proba¬ 
bly  was  in  high  school--maybe  1915,  I'm  not  sure,  along  in 
there . 

S .  SPANGLER :  Could  you  describe  this  car  to  me  a  little  'bit? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  they  were  pretty  big.  They  had  running 
boards,  of  course.  You  know  what  a  running  board  is?  We 
cranked  them;  you  didn't  have  self  starters.  That’s  how  I 
got  this  scar  on  my  forehead.  One  time  when  I  was  older  I 
was  trying  to  crank  a  car  and  the  crank  slipped  off  and  my 
head  got  it. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Along  about  that  time  it  was  probably  a  few 
years  later  that  you  had  the  tractor? 

A.  SPANGLER:  One  of  the  first  tractors  my  father  had  was  a 
Bates  steel  mule,  and  that  was  a  crawler  tractor  like  a 
Caterpillar  type.  It  was  made  in  Joliet.  I  do  remember  they 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  crawler. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  they  went  to  the  rubber  wheel? 


* 
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A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  although  I  don’t  think  that  my  father  ever 
had  a  rubber  wheel;  his  were  always  steel  wheels.  There  is 
something  about  the  Junior  College  I  would  like  to  back  and 
tell.  You  see,  the  war  ended  in  1918,  and  I  was  in  Junior 
College.  The  war  ended  in  November.  I  was  in  Junior  College 
and  we  thought  that  we  should  have  the  day  off  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  the  war  and  all.  That  was  the  first  anniversary 
I  should  say.  So  there  were  a  bunch  of  us  who  gathered  what 
money  we  had,  and  we  went  and  bought  weiners  and  buns  and 
maybe  marshmallows  and  treats.  We  went  out  to  West  Parkjyou 
know  where  West  Park  is.  Maybe  you  might  call  it  Bush  Park. 
It’s  out  on  the  west  side  of  Joliet,  but  we  went  out  thete. 

We  played  all  day.  It  was  a  lovely  fall  day.  We  really 
played  hooky,  I  suppose  you  call  it,  but  we  were  just  observ¬ 
ing  a  holiday. 

S.  SPANGLER:  I’m  kind  of  curious.  Did  they  mark  attendance 
in  Junior  College  then? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  they  did.  You  were  only  allowed  say  like 
three  or  four  days  unexcused.  You  were  sort  of  on  your  own. 
You  didn’t  have  to  bring  an  excuse  or  anything.  If  you  had 
about  three  or  four  days,  then  you  just  lost  credit  for  that 
course.  We  felt  real  bad  because  there  were  some  that  did 
lose  credit.  I  remember,  too,  when  we  were  playing--I  don’t 
know  what  games  we  played  or  what--but  one  girl  sprained  her 
ankle.  We  kind  of  thought  we  were  being  punished  for  ditching 
school  that  day.  (laughter) 
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S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  some  of  these  other  people,  some 
of  these  other  kids  that  went  with  you? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Not  right  off  hand.  I  can  remember  one,  back 
at  Junior  College  again.  This  lady  that  we  had  for  a  French 
teacher— no,  not  our  French  teacher;  this  was  a  Latin  teacher- 
always  wore  something  purple.  She  even  had  purple  pencils. 
Always  some  part  of  her  dress  was  purple,  and  so  we  always 
called  her  the  "Purple  Lady." 


S  . 


or 

in 


SPANGLER :  What 

before  school? 
trying  to  keep 


did  you  do  f 
Did  you  have 
up  the  farm? 


or  entertainmen 
any,  or  was  it 


t  after 
mos  t ly 


s  chool 
spent 


A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  I  never  worked  when  I  was  in  schoo 
a  lot  of  the  time  I  didn’t  come  home  when  the  weathe 
good.  I  boarded  and  stayed  with  other  people  in  Jol 
But  when  the  weather  got  nice,  then  I  would  start  ri 
and  forth  on  an  open  wagon. 


s . 

SPANGLER: 

What  kind  of 

clothing  did  you  wear 

b  ac 

A. 

SPANGLER: 

What  kind  of 

clothing?  (laughter) 

We 

wore  long  le 

gged  underwear; 

I  can  remember  that. 

cot 

stockings . 

Oh ,  and  we  wore 

middy  blouses.  You 

know 

middy  blouse  is?  It’s  like  a  sailor’s  middy  blouse, 
would  wear  pleated  skirts  and  middy  blouses. 

S .  SPANGLER ;  Would  it  be  something  like  the  midriff 

A.  SPANGLER:  Midriff?  No,  these  were  white.  Somet 


1 .  See, 
r  wasn’t 
ie  t . 

ding  back 


k  then? 

11,  I 
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what  a 
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imes  they 
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had  a  blue  collar  and  they  slipped  over  the  head.  Sometimes 
in  the  wintertime  you  might  have  bine  wool  ones.  But  I  can 
remember  something  else.  Maybe  we  were  driving  cars  sooner 
than  I  thought.  But  I  remember  when  I  was  in  high  school 
there  was  a  lot  of  conflict  between  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  When  I  was  a  junior  some  of  the  senior  class  went 
out  to  a  farm  on  the  way  to  Plainf ield--that  would  be  on  Route 
30--and  they  painted  1918.  We  were  juniors;  and  they  painted 
1918  all  over  the  barn  in  big  letters.  Boy,  their  fathers 
certainly  didn’t  like  that.  Then  I  remember,  too,  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  high  school,  but  way 
up  on  the  high  school  on  Jefferson  Street  there  are  kind  of 
blank  spaces  like  a  shield  and  some  of  our  boys  got  up  there 
and  painted  numerals  up  there.  Another  thing  I  remember,  I 
don’t  think  they  have  them  anymore;  we  were  really  hepped  up 
when  they  had  the  games .  We  would  have  a  snake  dance  and  the 
band  and  everything  and  we  would  go  downtown  marching  all 
around  before  we  would  have  a  game.  I  remember  one  time  we 
had  a  dummy  fixed  up  to  represent  one  of  the  classes  and  we 
got  over  the  canal  and  threw  it  in. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  that  was  football? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes.  We  had  songs;  we  had  class  songs.  We  were 
really  peppy.  About  that  time,  well  I  was  still  in  high  school 
then  because  it  was  during  the  war  and  some  of  our  boys  went 
to  service.  They  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  when  they  would 
leave  from  down  at  the  Union  Station*,  why  we  would  cut  classes 
and  go  down  to  see  them  off.  They  never  said  very  much  about 


' 
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that.  We  had  a  girl's  drill  team,  too.  We  would  go  to  school 
early  in  the  morning  and  we  would  drill  just  like  the,  I 
suppose  something  like  the  ROTC  does  now,  but  it  was  all  girls. 

S .  SPANGLER :  I  was  wondering  what  would  your  Sundays  or 
your  leisure  days  consist  of  if  you  didn't  have  any  classes 
to  go  to,  you  didn't  have  anything  that  absolutely  had  to  be 
done?  What  would  your  family  do  for  a  leisure  activity? 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  don't  remember  what  year  I  was  in  high  school, 
but  I  was  in  high  school  and  a  neighbor  girl  and  I  used  to 
drive  the  horse  and  buggy  over  to  the  church.  We  would  go 
over  to  the  DuPage  Church.  Sometimes  people  would  come  in  the 
afternoon.  Sometimes  we  would  pop  corn  and  make  fudge. 


S .  SPANGLER :  About  how  old  were  you  at  this  age? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  you  wee  I  was  only  16  when  I  graduated 
from  high  school,  so  I  suppose  13  or  14. 

S .  SPANGLER :  You  were  pretty  young  then  when  you  graduated. 
Did  you  have  an  easy  time  in  high  school? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  always  studied.  I  got  pretty  good 
grades . 


S.  SPANGLER:  After  you  graduated  from  Junior  College  you 
said  you  stayed  at  home  and  helped  out  around  the  place 
until  you  got  married.  Could  you  continue  from  there? 

A.  SPANGLER:  When  I  got  married?  Well,  the  man  I  married  was 

on  a  farm  for  two  years,  then  we  sold  out 


a  farmer  and 


we  were 


. 
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and  moyed  into  Lockport. 

S .  SPANGLER :  What  was  his  occupation  then? 

A.  SPANGLER:  When  he  went  into  Lockport?  Well,  he  didn’t 
have  much  of  anything.  He  was  trying  to  get  in  a  union  doing 
road  work.  You  know  there  was  a  lot  of  road  building  at  that 
time.  Running  machinery,  equipment  on  road  building.  Then 
afterwards  he  got  on  at  Texas  Company. 


S .  SPANGLER :  What  year  was  that,  could  you  remember? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Did  he  get  on  with  the  Texas?  Oh,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  thirty's. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Do  you  remember  the  Depression? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  do  i!  I  certainly  do. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Could  you  tell  me  some  stories  about  that? 


A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  know  we  just  didn't  have  the  money  to 
spend  and  we  didn't  go  into  debt  like  people  do  now.  If  we 
didn't  have  it  to  spend,  we  just  didn't  buy.  You  were  more 
careful.  I  know  one  thing  I  remember.  We  used  to  go  out  to 
the  farm  and  take  a  gallon  jug  and  buy  milk.  I  don't  know  if 
that  was  such  a  good  idea  because, you  see,  it  wasn't  pasteur¬ 
ized  or  anything,  but  we  didn't  think  too  much  about  that  at 
that  time . 


S .  SPANGLER :  So  you  mostly  did  things  that  were  free  (laughter) 

that  were  taken  from  nature? 
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A.  SPANGLER:  We  always  had  gardens. 

S .  SPANGLER :  The  food  was  all  rationed  then,  wasn't  it,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Depression? 

A.  SPANGLER:  During  the  war  it  was  rationed.  Then  we  had 
real  big  gardens.  I  can  remember  this  was  the  project  they 
had  at  the  high  school  in  Lockport.  They  had  women  take 
charge  and  they  had  canning  centers  and  you  would  go  and  take 
your  vegetables,  beans,  corn  or  whatever  you  wanted  to  can, 
and  they  canned  them  in  tin  cans.  See,  they  had  to  have  this 
equipment  to  seal  them  and  then  they  would  mark  them  with 
your  initials.  Then  you  would  go  back  and  get  them  after 
they  were  processed.  One  thing  I  didn't  tell  you,  while  I 
was  in  high  school,  I  don't  know  if  many  had  this  similiar 
experience,  but  I  liked  math  and  I  always  took  a  lot  of  math. 
One  time,  I  think  it  was  in  an  advanced  algebra  class,  I  was 
the  only  girl  with  twenty-five  boys.  Maybe  you  think  because 
I  was  the  only  one  I  didn't  get  called  on  as  much,  but  I 
think  I  got  called  on  more. 

S .  SPANGLER :  So  you  enjoyed  your  math  subjects. 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes  I  did. 

S.  SPANGLER:  Getting  back  to  the  other,  what  did  you  do 
yourself — mainly  keep  house  and  stuff — while  you  were  married 
then  and  living  in  Lockport?  I  know  that  in  recent  years  you 
have  been  a  school  teacher. 

A.  SPANGLER:  No,  I  wasn't  a  school  teacher.  I  worked  in  a 
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school  office.  This  is  after  I  was  a  widow,  and  I  moved  back 

here  to  my  original  home.  One  day  one  of  the  board  members, 

the  president  of  the  board  from  District  96,  came  in  and 

wondered  if  I  would  be  treasurer.  Well,  I  don't  think  he 

knew  anything  about  bookkeeping.  While  I  had  had  a  lot  of 

math.  I  didn't  have  commercial  math.  I  had  algebra,  geometry 

and  things  of  that  sort,  you  know.  Not  calculus,  though.  I 

took  it  and  studied  a  few  books  and  I  got  along  all  right. 

I  had  to  write  the  checks  and  all.  Well,  this  went  on  for 

awhile  and  then  there  was  a  new  ruling  in  the  state  that  books 

had  to  be  kept  at  the  school  building,  so  then  I  wasn't 

treasurer  anymore;  I  was  financial  secretary.  I  could  work 

» 

whatever  hours  that  I  needed  to.  It  wasn't  that  I  had  to  put 
in  the  eight  hours  a  day;  however  long  it  took.  But  the  work 
kept  increasing,  increasing,  and  increasing  as  the  school 
district  grew.  I  only  worked  at  that  about  three  years.  Then 
when  that  came  in  I  had  to  write  all  the  checks  and  I  would 
write  them  by  hand  when  I  first  started  up  there  and  keep  the 
books.  The  custodians  and  the  cafeteria  workers  punched  a 
time  clock,  so  I  had  to  figure  their  time.  There  was  social 
security  and  withholding,  all  kinds  of  things  you  had  to 
figure  when  you  figured  their  paychecks. 

S .  SPANGLER :  I  was  wondering,  if  you  were  reminiscing  over 
your  life,  what  would  be  one  of  your  highlights  that  you'd 
remember  ? 


A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  know  one  time  people  were  a  lot  more 
patriotic  than  they  are  now.  I  can  remember  we  used  to  go  to 
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church  picnics  on  holidays  like  the  Fourth  or  something  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  we  had  "a  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top." 
We  didn't  use  that  very  much;  we  mostly  used  the  top  buggy 
or  maybe  like  a  sort  of  little  wagon.  But  this  was  kind  of 
an  occasion  when  we  would  have  our  lunch  and  you  would  go 
in  the  surrey  to  the  picnics. 


S.  SPANGLER 

A.  SPANGLER 

S.  SPANGLER 
What 
there 
affair? 


That's  like 

I  guess  so. 

Then  was  thi 
on  at  th 
be  more 


usually  went 
or  would  it 


today  a  fancy 


s  drawn  by  one 
ese  affairs? 
or  less  geared 


automobile? 


horse  or  two? 
Would  they  have 
to  a  religious 


a  b and 


A.  SPANGLER:  I  think  probably  they  would  have  talks  and 

things  like  that.  Maybe  some  games,  but  I  don’t  recall  if 
there  was  a  band. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Would  everybody  bring  food  like  just  a  large 
picnic  ? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes. 

S .  SPANGLER :  You  were  telling  me,  or  I  heard  anyhow,  that 
your  grandfather  homesteaded  this  place  here? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  he  broke  soil 
that  had  never  been  plowed  before,  but  I  don't  know  that  he 
homesteaded.  He  had  lived  at  another  place,  and  one  summer 
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they  had  a  drought  and  they  had  to  take  the  cows  and  the 
other  stock  so  far  to  get  water,  you  know  to  a  river,  that 
he  bought  this  place.  Now  this  was  not  my  grandfather;  this 
was  my  great  grandfather.  So  he  bought  this  place  here 
because  there  were  lots  of  springs  and  lots  of  water  avail¬ 
able,  as  a  little  creek  went  through  it. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Yes,  I  see  now  as  I  look  out  the  window  and 
look  out  here.  These  are  all  houses  now.  What  are  is  this-- 
Hampton  Park? 


A. 

SPANGLER: 

Yes  , 

that's  right. 

S  . 

SPANGLER : 

Then 

this  would  be 

all 

farm  land. 

• 

I  bet  that 

is 

some  diffe 

r  ence 

for  you  now. 

A. 

SPANGLER: 

It  certainly  is. 

S  . 

SPANGLER: 

Get 

up  in  the  morn 

ing 

and  maybe  be 

thinking 

about  older  days  or  other  times  and  look  out  there  and  there 
are  houses  all  over. 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  and  then  you  think  about  the  schools. 

When  I  went  over  here  to  the  little  country  scaool  we  proba¬ 
bly  had  no  more  than  18  or  20  in  school  and  now  it's  in  the 
thousands.  I  don't  know  whether  now  that  it's  a  unit  district, 
in  includes  from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  I'm  just  gues¬ 
sing,  but  it  seems  to  me  it's  over  nine  thousand. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  this  area  has  been  pretty  well  populated. 
This  road  out  here,  what's  the  name  of  it,  the  one  out  in 
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front  of  the  house. 


A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  years  ago  it  was  always  Route  4,  and  then 
they  changed  it  to  66A.  Now  it’s  known  as  Route  53.  By  the 
way,  my  folks  had  a  service  station  down  on  this  road.  They 
put  up  the  first  service  station  out  in  the  country,  and  the 
first  ran  from  Joliet  clear  way  up  near  Lyons. 


S .  SPANGLER :  So  everyone  pretty  well  did  their  business 

here.  They  didn't  have  much  choice. 

A,  SPANGLER:  Then  they  took  on  more  things.  My  folks  would 
have  tobaccos  and  ice  cream  and  pop  and  bread.  People  used 
to  come  in  from  the  country  around  here.  As  more  farmers  got 
to  buying  milk,  then  they  would  keep  milk. 


S .  SPANGLER :  My  father  has  told  me  st 
about  how  one  time  he  said  he  remember 
through  there  and  chipped  one  of  the  g 
quite  a  collapse. 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  yes,  there  were  alway 

S.  SPANGLER;  Do  you  ever  remember,  we 
disasters  like  tornados  that  almost  de 

A.  SPANGLER:  When  I  was  six  years  old 
that  went  through  here.  We  had  a  wood 
probably  wasn’t  as  sturdy  and  the  torn 
My  grandfather  lived  up  the  road  a  lit 
that's  the  grandfather  on  my  mother's 


ories  about  that  and 


that  a  car 

went 

s  pumps  and 

caused 

accidents 

here . 

e  there  any 

natural 

troyed  this 

area? 

there  was  a 

tornado 

n  silo  then 

whi  ch 

ado  took  that  down, 
tie  less  than  a  mile- 
side — 


and  he  had  a 
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great  big  barn  and  the  barn  was  blow  down.  We  were  always 
so  frightened.  My  dad  came  running  in  for  us  to  go  to  the 
basement,  but  we  didn’t  get  down  there  quite  as  fast  as  we 
should.  We  weren’t  hurt  or  anything,  but  the  chimney  on 
the  house  blew  over  and  it  was  knocking  plaster  and  stuff 
down  on  the  house. 

S.  SPANGLER:  Did  they,  after  something  like  this,  have  the 
barn  raising  and  stuff  like  that? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  I  can  remember  when  they  had  barn  rais¬ 
ings  . 


S .  SPANGLER :  Were  those  pretty  much  like  harvest,  how  every¬ 
body  would  come  over  and  would  help  build. 


A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  and  they  would  have  food  and  everything, 
and  they  made  fun  out  of  it,  you  know. 

S .  SPANGLER :  It  seems  that’s  where  most  of  the  older  things 

went,  that  is,  build  up  a  lot  people  and  they  seemed  to 
make  a  game  of  it  or  fun  rather  than  the  drudgery  of  recon¬ 
structing  after  a  storm.  What  can  you  remember  about  Joliet 
when  you  were  a  little  girl?  Did  you  ever  get  over  there 
when,  say,  you  were  six? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  I  suppose  I  did.  I  think  one  of  the 
highlights  when  we  went  to  Joliet  was  to  go  to  some  of  the 
ice  cream  parlors  and  have  an  ice  cream  sundae  or  soda. 

Of  course,  when  I  was  quite  young  I  went  to  dancing  school. 
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Mrs.  Castle  had  a  dancing  school  and  it  was  more  ballroom 
dancing,  and  I  think  that  my  folks  had  me  go  so  I  would  sort 
of  get  over  being  timid,  you  know. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  that  was  located  there  in  Joliet.  Joliet 
is  about  10  or  11  miles  from  here. 

A.  SPANGLER;  Well,  nine  or  ten,  yes.  Probably  to  the  city 
limits  it  would  be  nine  miles. 

S .  SPANGLER ;  I  don’t  suppose  Joliet  was  near  as  large  as  it 
is  now? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  dear  no. 

S .  SPANGLER :  What  were  some  of  the  older  buildings  that  they 
have  torn  donw  now?  Can  you  remember  the  buildings  they  used 
to  have  that  were  pretty  affluent  in  older  times? 

A.  SPANGLER:  You  know,  I  really  can't  remember  the  names  of 
them . 

S .  SPANGLER :  Chicago  Street  has  always  been  there,  hasn’t  it? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes.  When  I  used  to  go  in  to  take  piano  lessons, 
but  I  never  got  to  be  much  of  a  musician.  We  went  about  every 
Saturday.  Sometimes  if  we  wanted  groceries  we  would  drive 
in  a  lot  with  the  horse  and  buggy,  and  take  the  streetcar  to 
Joliet.  But  usually  if  we  didn't  need  groceries  we  would 
just  go  to  Romeo  and  get  the  streetcar.  I  remember  one  time 
we  had  had  snow  and  my  mother  and  I  were  going  into  Lockport 
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with  a  cutter.  Do  you  know  what  a  cutter  is? 

S.  SPANGLER:  A  sleigh  of  some  sort? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes,  just  for  one  horse.  It  had  turne 
warm  and  the  snow  was  melting  and  my  mother  had  to  w 
she  let  me  ride — because  there  wasn’t  enough  snow, 
really  pretty  hard  for  the  horse  to  pull  the  cutter. 

S .  SPANGLER :  But  in  those  times  how  would  you  keep 
cold?  Like  now  we  have  refrigerators. 

A.  SPANGLER:  We  had  an  ice  box,  and  we  kept  our  own 
the  winter  over  at  Romeo,  where  Romeo  beach  is  now, 
Bruce’s  had  big  ice  houses.  People  didn't  have  thes 
matic  refrigerators  until  they  were  common,  I  would 
bly  in  around  the  thirty's.  So  we  would  get  this  ic 
pack  it  in  sawdust  between  each  layer.  Then  we  had 


ice  box. 

My  dad 

would 

go  and  get  a  big 

chunk 

of  i c 

were  cut 

in  big. 

oh,  I 

suppose  we  would 

have 

maybe 

pound  chunks . 

S .  SPANGLER :  I  was  wondering,  you  said  you  had  this 
ice  house.  How  would  they  keep  an  ice  house  like  th 
so  the  ice  stayed  cold? 


d  out 
alk  home- 
1 1  was 

your  food 

ice.  In 
the 

e  auto- 
say  proba 
e  and 
our  own 
.  They 
ike  fifty 

in  the 
at  cold 


A.  SPANGLER:  Well, 
don’t  think  they  had 
like  an  insulation, 

S.  SPANGLER:  Where 


it  must  have  been  insulated  someway.  I 
insulation.  Now  this  sawdust  would  work 
I  guess. 

would  they  get  the  ice? 
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A.  SPANGLER:  They  would  haul  it  over. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Mrs.  Spangler,  could  you  tell  me,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  first  had  electrical  lines  going  through? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Well,  I’m  going  back  a  little  farther  than 
that.  You  know,  I  was  pretty  fortunate.  Most  people  just 
had  kerosene  lights,  but  always  that  I  can  remember  we  made 
our  own  gas.  They  called  it  a  acetylene.  We  had  a  tank  in 
the  basement,  and  I  can  remember  every  Sunday  morning  my  dad 
would  have  to  take  water  and  some  of  this  stuff,  I  don’t 
know  what  it  was,  and  put  it  in  this  tank.  That  would  make 
gas.  So  we  had  our  own  gas  lights.  We  had  that  till  the- 
gas  lines  went  through  past  here.  The  first  line  went  to 
Lisle.  Then  we  put  in  the  natural  gas  and  had  gas  lights 
from  that.  And  then,  before  the  electric  lines  went  through, 
we  had  our  own  light  system.  The  only  trouble  with  that  was 
that  it  was  a  different  voltage  than  what  the  regular  is.  You 
had  to  have  all  your  appliances  and  whatever  you  had  at  a 
different  voltage;  then  finally  the  power  lines  came  through. 
The  power  lines  didn’t  come  through  here  until,  I  can’t 
remember,  but  I  would  say  close  to  1930. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Explain  a  little  more  about  this  Delco? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Out  in  the  outside  building  we  had,  well  we 
had  something  like  storage  batteries.  We  had  all  these 
batteries,  and  we  had  this  rnchine  like  a  generator.  Then  it 
would  store  electricity  in  these  jars.  It  was  our  own  home 
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generator  system,  I  suppose  is  what  you  would  call  it. 

S .  SPANGLER :  You  don’t  know  where  they  got  that  or  ever 
thought  that  up,  do  you? 

A,  SPANGLER:  No.  Oh,  it  was  like  now;  you  always  had  agents 
who  were  trying  to  sell  you  things. 

S .  SPANGLER :  That  is  pretty  interesting.  I  never  heard  that 
before  about  a  different  kind  of  home  generating  system. 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Delco  batteries. 
Probably  that’s  something  that  has  come  from  the  original 
Delco  system. 

S .  SPANGLER :  How  long  was  it  before  you  had  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  coming  through? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  we  always  had  telephones.  We  had  two 
lines;  one  of  them  was  the  regular  Bell  Telephone,  one  of 
them  we  called  the  Northwestern.  So  when  the  phone  would 
ring  we  weren't  always  sure  which  phone  it  was. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  you  had  two  numbers? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Yes.  Two  different  outlets  and  then,  of  course, 
the  Northwestern  went  out  of  business.  This  wasn't  very  nice, 
but  everybody  did  it.  We  had  maybe  eight  party  lines,  and 
you  would  go  to  use  the  phone  and  somebody  would  be  talking. 
Well,  you  should  hang  up  right  away,  but  it’s  kind  of  fun  to 
hang  on  and  see  whether  people  are  talking  about  you.  So  I 
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think  we  were  better  informed  then  than  now  with  a  one-party 
line  . 

S .  SPANGLER :  That  way  you  know  what  all  your  neighbors  were 
doing . 

A.  SPANGLER:  You  knew  what  all  was  going  on.  (laughter) 
That's  one  thing  you  were  asking  about,  amusement.  I  expect 
that  was  one  of  the  biggest  things.  Oh,  I  never  thought  to 
tell  you  about  this.  You  asked  about  pleasure;  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  a  real  little  girl  we  had,  not  a  Victrola,  but 
a  talking  machine  with  a  big  horn.  I  think  it  was  an  Edison. 
The  records  were  tubes,  you  know,  like  a  glass  but  with  open 
ends  about  the  size  of  the  drinking  glass  that  you  use. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  you  would  have  wax  on  the  tubes? 

A .  SPANGLER :  Yes,  they  were  waxed.  When  we  would  go  into 
town  we  would  always  have  to  buy  some  new  records.  Then  we 
used  to  go  out  to  different  homes.  In  the  wintertime,  espe¬ 
cially,  we  would  go  in  a  bob  sleigh  and  my  mother  would  take 
the  talking  machine  along.  We  would  have  oyster  suppers  and, 
you  know,  other  eats.  Another  thing  I  think  I  didn't  tell 
you  about  that  I  can  remember  was  that  we  never  had  any  way 
of  clearing  the  snow  away.  Even  though  we  went  with  bob 
sleds  and  horses,  sometimes  the  drifts  would  get  so  high  in 
the  road  that  they  would  have  to  cut  the  fences  and  to  into 
the  fields  to  go  around  the  drifts.  There  was  no  snow 
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S .  SPANGLER :  Was  your  home  here  always  heated  with  coal  or 
wood? 


A. 

SPANGLER:  Yes,  it  was 

wood 

until,  oh  let  me 

see. 

It  was 

about  1952  that  they  put 

in  gas 

as  heat,  but  it 

was 

coal . 

And 

of  course,  we  always 

had  a 

cook  stove.  Can 

you 

remember 

us 

having  a  cook  stove? 

I  don  1 

t  think  you  can. 

We 

burned 

cobs  and  wood  and  that  to  do  our  cooking  and  that.  But  we 
always  had  a  gas  stove;  besides,  we  needed  the  cook  stove  for 
heat.  But  we  had  gas  for  many,  many  years. 

S .  SPANGLER :  What  was  the  cook  stove,  pretty  good  for  cooking 
also  ? 

» 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  yes.  You  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove  and  you 
baked,  heated  the  water.  They  had  sort  of  a  tank  on  the  side. 

S .  SPANGLER :  A  hot  water  tank.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
say  that  some  of  our  first  public  entertainment  that  they 
actually  had  in  the  home  was  radio. 

A.  SPANGLER:  I  never  told  you  about  the  radio.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  year  chat  I  was  married.  We  had  a  crystal 
set.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  crystal  set? 

S.  SPANGLER:  I've  heard  of  them. 

A.  SPANGLER;  Then  you  know  what  they  were  made  out  of.  You 
had  one  of  the  small  size  oatmeal  boxes,  and  they  would  wind 
copper  wire  all  around  that  and  it  had  to  have  a  crystal. 

But  I  don't  remember  anything  about  that  because  a  cousin  of 
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ours  made  one  for  us. 


Then  you  had  ear  phones. 


S .  SPANGLER :  So  only  one  individual  could  listen? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Only  one  unless  you  divided  them  and  let  one 
have  each,  but  it  was  no  speaker.  Oh,  we  enjoyed  that!  We 
had  to  have  an  aerial  for  that. 


S.  SPANGLER: 

A.  SPANGLER: 
would  come  o 
when  Floyd  C 
whether  he  h 
They  would  c 
progress  was 

S.  SPANGLER: 
back  then  th 


Where  would  they  transfer  tha 

I  really  don’t  know.  I  know 
n  every  fifteen  minutes.  About 
ollins  was  lost  in  a  mountain, 
ad  gone  into  a  cave  and  had  got 
ome  one  every  fifteen  minutes  t 
to  reach  him. 

It  sounds  like  they  had  bette 
an  they  do  now.  (laughter) 


t?  What  station? 


that  the  news 
that  time  was 
I  don't  know 


en  lo 

st  or 

what 

lling 

what 

the 

r  news  commentary 


A.  SPANGLER:  I  suppose.  I  remember  the  first  time,  though, 
that  I  ever  heard  what  was  the  television  or  radio.  When  we 
used  to  have  our  school  dances  we  used  to  have  them  over  in 
the  old  Central  Church  gym  because  we  didn’t  have  any  gym 
for  dancing  then.  We  would  have  our  parties  there.  One  of 
the  boys  said  they  were  broadcasting  this  music  from  down  at 
the  public  service  and  he  was  showing  us  how  we  could  hear 
it.  That  was  quite  a  long  while  before  it  became  common. 


Cr*. 
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Before  you  ha  d 


the  radio 


and  stuff  what  were 


your  evenings  like? 
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A.  SPANGLER:  We  did  a  lot  of  sewing,  more  embroidery  work, 
and  handwork  and  stuff.  They  did  a  lot  of  handwork.  Really, 
I  can  remember  my  father  went  to  bed  so  early.  He  would 
probably  go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  because  he  had  this  big 
dairy  herd.  In  order  to  get  up  and  get  the  milking  done  and 
the  milk  cooled  for  when  the  milk  wagon  would  come.  At  first 
we  had  to  haul  it  to  Romeo  before  they  had  anybody  come  to 
pick  it  up.  So  he  maybe  would  get  up  before  four-thirty  in 
the  morning. 

S .  SPANGLER :  How  big  a  herd  was  his? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh,  I  suppose  he  would  have  .20  to  30  cows. 

Then,  of  course,  they  were  milking  by  hand. 

S .  SPANGLER :  Then  that  would  be  quite  a  chore? 

A.  SPANGLER:  Oh  it  was.  So  when  the  men  would  come  in  for 
breakfast  they  were  hungry.  We  had  big  breakfasts.  We  had 
eggs  and  fried  potatoes  and  cereal--you  know, 
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